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CONVERSATIONS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, BE- 
TWEEN A FATHER AND HIS TWO SONS. 


BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
On Repentance and Conversion. 


James. I feel desirous of information re- 
specting some of the principal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ;—for the great variety of opinions which 
prevail among the professors of religion, and | 
the bitterness which some of them appear to feel 
towards others, have had a tendency to weaken | 
my faith, and I have no doubt they have pro- | 
duced discouragement in the minds of many | 
others. 

Father. It must be acknowledged that a great 
diversity of opinion does exist upon many points | 
of doctrine; but this should not weaken our 
faith in the reality of vital religion; for a great 
variety of opinions may be found among men in 
most departments of knowledge. The greatest 
philosophers have often been mistaken by found- | 
ing their systems upon speculations and conjec- | 
tures, instead of watching the operations of 
Nature, and reasoning from facts. And it is in 
this way that many professors of religion con- 
tinue to err, by attaching too much importance to 
the conjectures they have formed about religion, 
and by attending too little to the operations of 
the Spirit of Truth in their own minds; by obe- 
dience to which they might become experi- 
mentally acquainted with vital religion, and 
“renewed in knowledge after the image of Him 
that created them.” Notwithstanding the great 
variety of doctrines among the professors of 
Christianity, I could easily prove to you from 
pious and experienced writers of every sect that 
Tam acquainted with, that they all agree in re- 
garding true religion as a work of the heart 
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rather than of the head; and the experience of 
all ages proves that “the grace of God which 
bringeth salvation hath appeared” to all men, 
teaching us that denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world.” The operation of 
this Divine Power, when it is submitted to, 
brings about in our minds the great change, 
which begins with repentance for our past sins, 
and ends in conversion or regeneration. 

John. These are subjects on which I wish 
for information, for I have lately thought much 
about them, and I trust my heart has been in 
some measure weaned from the world, and en- 
gaged in the pursuit of that inheritance, incor- 
ruptible and undefiled, that fadeth not away. 

Father. 1am rejoiced to hear that the Lord 
has been so gracious to thee, my son, and that 
he is calling thee out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light. He has, I trust, granted thee 
“repentance unto life,” which is the first step 
in the path of righteousness. Like the passage 
of the children of Israel through the Red Sea, 
the baptism of repentance separates us from the 
land of Egypt, saves us from a host of our ene- 
mies, and fills the soul with joy, so that we can 
sing the’ song of Moses, and “ make melody in 
our hearts unto the Lord.’”’ But the Israelites, 


after their first deliverance and rejoicing, had a 


great many trials to encounter, and a long jour- 
ney to perform through the wilderness, until that 
crooked and perverse generation which was Lorn 
in Eyypt, was wasted away or consumed; and 
then there was a captain raised up in the midst 
of them, who led the new generation through 
Jordan (the river of judgment) into the promis- 
ed land. The work of repentance was also typi- 
fied by the watery baptism of John; but truc 
saving baptism is ‘‘ not the putting away of the 
filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good con- 
science towards God.” 1 Peter iii. 21. And 
this saving baptism is administered by the Holy 
Spirit, which comes into the heart, and purifies 
or ‘‘ sprinkles it from an evil conscience.” Re- 
pentance is the gift of God,—and it is offered to 
the acceptance of all men; for all are visited 
with seasons of calm reflection and serious 
thoughtfulness, when their sins are “ set in order 
before them,” and all the pleasures of sense and 
the riches of this world seem “as nothing and 
vanity,’ compared with that peace of mind 
which they have lost while pursuing after sha- 
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dows. This state of mind is sometimes expe- 
rienced by those who are the most eager in pur- 
suit of pleasure and worldly glory; but they too 
generally put it from them, and fly to amuse- 
ments or business to drive it away. Yet this 
very thing which is so much shunned, is nothing 
less than a visitation of Divine Love, which, if 
yielded to, would lead to eternal salvation. It 
is indeed the voice of Christ, who says, ‘ Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock ; if any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
me.” Rev. ili. 20. 

Those who yield obedience to this heavenly 
vision, not consulting with flesh and blood, will 
experience the baptism of repentance to take 
place in their souls, for ‘“‘ godly sorrow worketh 
repentance to salvation ;” and the only sure evi- 
dence of sincere repentance, is bringing forth 
fruits ‘‘ meet for repentance.” 

James. Does not repentance often take place 
without any fruits? [t appears to me that I have 
been sinning and repenting for many years, with- 
out much, if any amendment. 

Father. There is a spurious kind of repent- 
ance that hardly deserves the name ;—it does 
not proceed from a true sense and hatred of sin, 
but from a dread of punishment, which induces 
men very often to feel a transient regret for 
what they have done, and to take up resolutions 
to do better in future; but these resolations, 
when made in man’s own strength, and with a 
reliance upon his own arm for their execution, 
will not stand in the hour of temptation; the 
first gust of passion will blow them away. True 
repentance implies not only a godly sorrow for 
sin, but a turning away from it. It implies a 
returning again to Him from whom the soul has 
revolted. ‘ Repent,” says the prophet, “aad 
turn yourselves from all your transgressions : so 
iniquity shall not be your ruin.”’ Ezekiel xix. 36. 

John. Ihave no doubt that true repentance 
is a work of the divine Spirit in the soul, and 
that it is accompanied by forgiveness of sins 
through the mercy of God. But I have been 
led to believe that the joy and peace which I 
. have found springing up and abounding in my 
heart, was an evidence not only of forgiveness, 
but of conversion and regeneration. 

Father. The term conversion is often used as 
equivalent to regeneration, and then it signifies 
a change of heart from a state of sin to a state 
of holiness,—a putting off the old man with his 
deeds, and putting on the new man, which is re- 
newed in knowle’ge “after the image of Him 
that created him.” It was used in this sense by 
Jesus himself when speaking to Peter, just be- 
fore he was delivered up: ‘Simon,’ said he, 
“satan hath desired to have you, that he may 
sift you as wheat: but I have prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail nct; and when thou art con- 
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verted, strengthen thy brethren.”” Luke xxii, 
31, 32. 

John. It appears from this passage, that 
Peter had not yet been converted ; and it becomes 
an interesting inquiry for us all to know what 
was then the state of his experience, and how 
far a man may progress in religion without being 
thoroughly converted. 

Father. Yes, it is a very interesting subject 
for inquiry,—and there are a number of passages 
in the New Testament that will throw some light 
upon it. It appears that Peter, long before this, 
had forsaken all, in order to follow Christ. He 
had been one of his disciples nearly three years, 
He had listened to his preaching aud conversa. 
tion, and beheld his miracles and holy example, 
He had himself been sent forth to preach, saying, 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and he 
had been entrusted with the power of healing 
the sick and casting out devils. He had also 
been with his divine master in the hour of pray. 
er, and stood by him on the mount of transfigu. 
ration, when “ his face did shine as thesun, and 
his garment was white as the light,” and “ there 
came a voice from the excellent glory, saying, 
This is my beloved Son, hear ye him.” Nor 
was Simon’s experience altogether of an outward 
character ; for when he confessed that Jesus was 
the Christ, the son of the living God, his master 
replied, “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona; for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven.’’ Yet it ap. 


pears that notwithstanding all his precious op- 


portunities, and his ardent love for Christ, 
Peter had not yet been thoroughly converted. 

John. 1am almost ready to say, this is hard 
doctrine, who ean bear it; for if Peter, after all 
this experience, had not been converted, how can 
one so young and weak as I hope to attain that 
blessed state ? 

Father. Be not discouraged, my son. He 
who hath begun a good work in thee, is able and 
willing to carry it on and complete it. All he 
requires on thy part is, watchfulness to know his 
will, obedience to follow it, and patience to ew 
dure his righteous judgments. Every victory 
over sin, and every escape from temptation, is 
accompanied by an immediate reward of “joy in 
the holy spirit ;” for he “feeds his flock likes 
shepherd, he gathers the lambs with bis arm and 
carries them in his bosom.” 

Conversion does not depend upon the abun- 
dance of our knowledge, but upon the subjection 
of our wills to the Divine government. This 
brings us into a teachable, bumble, childlike 


state ;—for “except ye be converted, and bel 


come as Jittle children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

John. Is there any evidence in the scriptures 
that Peter was not iu this state, except the pat 
sage alluded to? 

Father. Yes; there are several circumstances 
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related of him, which show that he was still go 
verned by his own will, and had not been 
“transformed by the renewing of his mind ;’’— 
for instance, when his master said to him, 
“ Whither I go, thou canst not follow me now, 
but thou shalt follow me afterwards,’’—Peter 
answered with much confidence, “Lord, why 
cannot I follow thee now? I will lay down my 
life for thy sake.” But it appears that his con- 
fidence in himself was entirely misplaced, for 
when the hour of trial came, he not only denied 
his master thrice, but ‘‘ he began to curse and to 
swear, saying, I know not this man of whom ye 
speak.” Mark xiv. 71. 

John. Perhaps this instance of humiliating 
weakness came upon him in consequence of his 
having so much confidence in himself, that he 
did not continue in watchfulness and prayer. 

Father. Yes, there is no doubt of it,—and 
there is no safety for the most experienced Chris- 
tian, but in a state of continual reliance upon 
Divine aid, which is always afforded when rightly 
sought for. ‘God is faithful,” says the apostle, 
“and will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able, but will with the temptation 
also make a way to escape, that ye may be able 
to bear it.” 1 Cor. x. 13. 

James. Was there no other part of Peter's 
conduct that indicated the state of his mind? 

Father. Yes, there was. It appears that 


when Jesus began “to show unto his disciples, 


how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer 
many things of the elders, and chief priests, and 
scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the 
third day; then Peter tock him and began to 
rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord; 
this shall not be unto thee. But he turned and 
said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, satan; thou 
art an offence unto me, for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men.” 
Matt. xvi. 21-23. This conduct of Peter arose 
from his not understanding the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom; which can only be understood by 
coming under the government of the spirit of 
Christ. When Jesus “was demanded of the 
Pharisees, when the kingdom of God should 
come, he answered them and said, The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation. Neither 
shall they say, Lo here! or lo there! for behold, 
the kingdom of God is within you.”’ Luke xvii. 
20,21. But although Peter had experienced 
"Hthe baptism of repentance, which was typified 
by the watery baptism of John, he had not yet 
been introduced into the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ ; for ‘‘ the least in the kingdom of heaven 
‘Ifs greater than John.” Notwithstanding he had 
heard this doctrine preached, and seen it exem- 
plified in the meek, non-resisting example of the 
Saviour, his mind was still veiled by the preju- 
dices of education, and he expected the Messiah 
0 reign as a temporal prince, to subdue their 
butward enemies, instead of waiting in prayer 


that his power might be revealed in them, to sub- 
due their spiritual enemies. It was therefore 
expedient for them that he should go away, in 
order that the “Comforter, which is the spirit 
of Truth, might come and lead them into all 
truth.” This Comforter is the manifestation of 
the same Divine life and light which dwelt in 
him ; for ‘in him was life; and the life was the 
light of men: that is the true Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
John i. 4-9. 

John. And did not Peter show that the na- 
tural man was still prevalent in him, when he 
took a sword and smote off the ear of the high 
priest’s servant? 

Father. I think that was a very strong evi- 
dence that his heart had not been thoroughly 
brought under Christ’s government, for the same 
spirit will always bring forth the same fruit. 
Now, the fruit of the Divine spirit “ is love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance: against such there is no 
law” Gal. v. 22. 

James. I think Peter was very much like 
the professors of Christianity at the present day. 
He had not faith to suffer with Christ, but he 
was willing to fight for him. 

Father. Yes: for he could fight without 
taking up the cross of self-denial. But how 
different was the conduct of the holy Jesus! for 
he ‘‘ touched the servant’s ear and healed it,” 
saying, ‘‘ Put up again thy sword into his place; 
for all they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword.” Matt. xxvi. 52. 

James. Perhaps Peter had mistaken his mas- 
ter’s meaning, when he told them a little before, 
“He that hath no sword, let him sell his gar- 
ment and buy one.” 

Father. It is very probable he did mistake 
it, as he was not then ina state of mind to under- 
stand spiritual things;—but his mistake was 
soon corrected, for when they said, ‘* Lord, here 
are two swords,” he replied, ‘It is enough,’’ 
thereby intimating that he did not mean carnal 
weapons. 

On considering the whole paragraph, in con. 
nexion with the precepts and example of Christ, . 
it is plain, that he intended only to warn them 
that a time of deep trial was approaching, when 
they would need the whole of that spiritual 
armor which was afterwards described by the 
apostle as the “whole armor of God.” ‘Stand, 
therefore,” says he, “having your loins girt 
about with ¢ruth, and having on the breast-plate 
of righteousness ; and your feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace; above all, 
taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked; 
and take the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God: pray- 
ing always with all prayer and supplication in 
the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all per- 
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severance and supplication for all saints.”” Eph. 
vi. 13-18. 

These are the weapons of the Christian’s war- 
fare, and these were the weapons that Christ 
himself made use of. He overcame hatred by 
love, he conquered pride by meekness, and he 
triumphed over error by the spirit of Truth. He 
taught his disciples to resist not evil, but ‘“‘ when 
smitten on one cheek to turn the other also.” 
‘“ Love your enemies,” said he, “ bless them that 
curse you, do good unto them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you and per- 
secute you.” ‘If you love them that love you, 
what’ reward have you? do not even the publi- 
cans the same?” But “be ye perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect ; for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust; and 
he is kind even to the unthankful and to the 
evil.”” These sublime precepts of Jesus were 
exemplified in every act of his spotless life, for 
‘“‘ when he was reviled he reviled not again, and 
when he suffered he threatened not, but com- 
mitted himself to him that judgeth righteously.”’ 
1 Peter ii. 23. ‘To this end was I born,”’ said 
he, ‘‘and for this purpose came I into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth,” John 
xviii. 37. These glorious truths were taught in 
his discourses, confirmed by his example, and 
sealed with his blood. ‘ As asheep before his 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth,” 
but patiently bore all the sufferings that their 
iniquity inflicted upon him; and his faithful- 
ness under sufferings was not only a sacrifice ac- 
ceptable to God, but also an example to us. 
“For,” says the apostle, “what glory is it, if 
when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take 
it patiently? But if, when ye do well, and 
suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is accept- 
able with God : for even hereunto were ye called; 
because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an 
example that we should follow his steps.’’ 1 Pet. 
ii. 20, 21. 

James. But, father, it seems to me, that if 
we were to follow this example and these pre- 
cepts, we should be very often imposed upon and 
injured by the wicked. 

' Father. This was the very objection that the 
unbelieving Jews started in that day ; for they 
said, “If we let this man thus alone, all men 
will believe on him, and the Romans will come 
and take away our place and nation.” So they 
put him to acruel and ignominious death; never- 
theless the Romans did come, and take away 
their place and nation. 


(To be continued.) 


Whoever feels pain in hearing a good charac- 
ter of his neighbor, will feel a pleasure in the 
reverse. And those who despair to rise in dis- 
tinction by their virtues, are happy if others can 
be depressed to a level with themselves. 
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‘BE CLOTHED WITH HUMILITY.” 


‘“‘T praAYeED for direction, aud saw clearly, 
that plainness of dress and’ behaviour best be. 
came a Christian, and that for the following 
reasons :— 

1. The Apostle expressly forbids women pro. 
fessing godliness to let their adorning be ia ap- 
parel, allowing them no other ornament than that 
of a meek and quiet spirit. 

2. 1 saw the reasonableness of the command, 
and proved it good for a proud heart to wear the 
plain and modest livery of God’s children. 

3. It tended to open my mouth, for when | 
appeared, like the world, in Babylonish garments, 
I had its esteem, and knew not how to part with 
it. But when I shewed by my appearnace that 
I considered myself as stranger and foreigner, 
none can know (but by trying) what an influence 
it has on our whole conduct, and what a fence it 
is to keep us from sinking into the spirit of the 
world. For there is no medium ; they who are 
conformed to the fashions, customs, and maxims 
of the world, must embrace the spirit also, and 
they shall find the esteem they seek, for the 
world will love its own. But let them also re- 
member this word, ‘ The friendship of the world 
is enmity with God.’ 

4. I saw myself as a steward, who must render 
an account for every talent, and that it was my 
privilege to have the smiles of God on every 
moment of my time or penny of money which 
I laid out. 

5. I saw clearly that the helping my fellow. 
creatures in their need was both more rational 
and more pleasent than spending my substance 
on superfluities ; and as I am commanded to love 
my neighbor as myself, and to consider all done 
to the household of faith as done to Christ, surely 
I ought not only to suffer my superfluity to give 
way to their necessity, but also (as occasion may 
require) my necessities to their etremities. 

6. But it is not only the talent of money, but 
of time, which is thrown away by conformity to 
the world, entangling us in a thousand little en- 
gagements, which a dress wholly plain cuts 
throuth at once. 

7. The end usually proposed by young persons 
in their dress, is such as a devout soul wou'd 
abominate. A heathen may say it will promote 
my being comfortably settled in life ; but I be 
lieve the Lord appoints the bounds of our habita- 
tions and that ‘ No good thing will he withhold 
from those who wall: uprightly.’ Lhave therefore 
nothing to do, but to commend myself to God 
in holy obedience, and to leave every step of 
my life to be guided by His will. I will there- 
fore make it my rule to be clean and neat, bat io 
the plainest things, according to my station; 
and whenever I thought on the subject, these 
words would pass through my mind with power, 
‘ For so the holy women of old adorned them 
selves.’ ”’ Mary FLETcHer. 
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From the London Friend. 
MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 


To those who are feeling the irksomeness of frequent 
silent meetings. 

Dear Friends,—Do you go to your meetings 
for worship with a real expectation of deriving 
some b-nefit from so doing? Do you go with 
any intelligent expectation of there performing 
an act of worship to the Almighty? A heathen 

oes to his idol temple, prostrates his body, 
makes some offering, and leaves the place with 
the full persuasion that he has done acceptable 
service to his gods, and he feels comfort in the 
belief that he will enjoy their protection. 
Brought up in this way of thinking and acting, 
we need not be surprised at his blindness. But 
we do need to be surprised, ashamed, and deeply 
abased, and to feel ourselves far below the level 
of the heathen, if, with pure truth presented to 
to us in the Bible, and in the words and lives of 
many around us,* we go to our places of assem- 
bly, take our seats, and, while we properly omit 
outward ceremonial observances, such as the poor 
heathen’s bodily prostration and offering, omit 
also that prostration of the soul before its Maker 
which constitutes the worship due from weak, 
erring mortals to a God of infinite power and 
holiness, in whose hands our breath is, and to 
whom we shallone day have to give an account 
for all the actions of our lives. It is true that 
this prostration of mind is an act of which we 
are utterly incapable in our own strength, but it 
is our own fault if we pay no heed to the truth 
that Jesus Christ is always at hand, ready, if we 
turn prayerfully to Him, to enable our spirits to 
turn to God. He said, “‘ Lo, I am with you al- 
way, to the end of the world ;”’ and Paul said, 
“ Know ye not that Jesus Christ is in you, ex- 
cept ye be reprobates?” John said, “ Ye have 
no need that any man teach you, but as the same 
anointing teacheth you, which is truth and no 
lie.” John also said of Christ, that he ‘ was 
the true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” David said that he saw 
the Lord always before his face, and felt that 
He was at bis right hand. Jesus Christ is as 
truly in the world aow as he wasin the reign of 
Tiberius Cesar, and he is as accessible to his 
disciples of this day as he was to Peter, James, 
and Jolin, then ; he is still able and willing to be 
the food and the light of his followers, and we 
have this precious additional encouragement to 
meet together for worship, “* Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, theream I in 
the midstofthem.”’ Notonly is Jesus in each of us, 
but he is, as it were, specially present when we 
meet together toworship God in his name. No one, 
therefore, can have any excuse for not worship 


ping God ; for we have a heavenly guest always 


* And above all by the still small voice within—[Eb. 
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at hand, even Jesus Christ, manifested now not 
as flesh and blood, butas the Holy Spirit, who will 
help our infirmities, andsupplicate with us and 
for us in groanings that we can find no words ex- 
actly to express, but which areclear intelligible 
languago to our God. 
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Unless we go to our meetings with a measure 


of the same faith in being fed as when we go to 
a meal, of being cured as when we consult an 
eminent physican, of being warmed as when we 
go toa fire, of being instructed as when we go 


to a lecture, of being cleansed as when we per- 
fourm ordinary ablutions, we shall go in vain ; for 
there is One present who can do all these things 
for us, and if we look to Him only in faith, more 
of us than at present will be concerned to exhort 
others to follow after the same things; and every 
one going without any looking forwards, but 
looking only for the inward teaching of Christ, 
words will flow more copiously than at present ; 
for ifeach goes to the souree whence all true 
ministry proceeds, it is to be expected that there 
will be more of that ministry than there will be 
when a few goto the fountain-head, and all the 
rest look to them to be supplied with their spirit- 
ual refreshment. g.Y. 


He that has never known adversity, is but 
half acquainted with others, or with himself. 
Constant success shows us but one side of the 
world. For as it surrounds us with friends who 
will tell us only our merits, so it silences those 
enemies from whom alone we can learn our de- 
fects. 





TANNERS’s LECTURES. 
(Continued from page 25.) 

Some of the disabilities consequent on the 
refusal to swear have been continued to the pre- 
sent generation ; but Friends were relieved from 
the suffering in which their refusal of the oath 
of allegiance had involved them, by the 1st of 
William and Mary. Another Act, passed in 
the reign of William the Third, allowed our mem- 
bers to use a form of affirmation instead of an 
oath, on most occasions on which the law requir- 
ed the taking of an oath. This first form of af- 
firniation, which continued in use until the year 
1721, when a more simple declaration was snbsti- 
tuted for it, was as follows :—‘1, A. B. do de- 
clare in the presence of Almighty God, the wit- 
ness of the truth of what I say.” It need not 
occasion any surprise, that Friends should have 
| been divided in opinion as to whether these words 
| constituted an oath or not. The Yearly Meeting 
in London gave the following excellent advice 
}on the subject: “That Friends be charitable 
one to another about it: they that can teke it 
(are) not to censure or reproach them that,can- 
not ; and those that cannot (are) to use the like 
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caution with regard to those whocan.”* From 
their correspondence with the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings on the subject, Friends in Bristol appear 
to have felt no objection to the first furm of af- 
firmation, and to have desired that no attempt to 
obtain an alteration should be made, lest the lib-| 
erty already granted should be endangered. 

The history of this case ofconscience affords an 
example, which should not be lost on the Society | 
of Friends, of the extent to which those who are| 
agreed in the adoption of a principle may differ 
as to the manner in which they ought to support 
it. I believe I shall never forget ‘the powerful 
reference made to this subject by the late Samuel 
Tuke, in the Yearly Meeting of 1848. The 
grounds of Christian unity were laid down by 
him on that occasion, in a most truly catholic 
manner. He showed, among other things, that 
whilst that unity does not always bring men to 
see eye to eye, it prepares them to bear one 
with another in their differences; and he illus- 
trated this position by a reference to the differ- 
ences of opinion which arose among the Apostles 
themselves; and to the difficulty under which our 
early Friends labored for nearly forty years in 
determining what constituted an oath. 1 donot 
know that I ever listened to a discourse of which 
I should be so glad to possess a verbatim report. 

Proceedings in relation to murriage occupied, 
apparently, more time in the first Meetings for 
Disipline than most of their other duties. There 
were few things in which the Christian bolduess 
of George Fox and his associates was more exem- 
plified than in the affair of marriage. One of 
the usurpations of ecclesiastial authority on the 
part of the Church of Rome, had been that of 
representing marriage as a sacrament, and of 
requiring all who would obtain legal validity to 
snch an union to apply to the priest to solemn- 
ize it. That the chief object +f this arrange- 
went was that the priest should obtain his fees, 
was further shown by the circumstance that, 
whilst the Cannon Law proscribed the marriage 
of near relations, the income of the priest was 
still further augmented by the many payments 
made to him, in consideration of his setting aside 
such restrictions. Now, although the Church of 
England had renounced the error of accounting 
Marriage as a sacrament, its ministers were gen- 
erally} looked upon in the days of George Fox 
(and are so still by many persons) as the only 
parties by whom marriage could be rightly sol- 
emuized, So strong was the belief that legal 


*] fiod this expression quoted in @ manuscript t book 
of the advices of the Yearly Meeting of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, which was sent by John Churchman 
to Jobn Piayer of Tockington, and is now in the pos- 
session of his daughters, Fanny and Mary Player. 
Thomas Story suffered eighteen months’ imprisoument 
because he could not use the first form of affirmation. 


t In the time of the Commonwealth, 


marriages 
sometimes took place before magistrates. 


|validity could not be obtained for a marriage 


contract by any other means than by going to 
church” to be married, that Roman Catholic 
and protestant dissenters resident in England, 
were alike accustomed, up to a very recent time, 
to waive whatever objection they might have to 


employing a minister, or submitting to the mar. | 
riage ceremony of the Church of England. It | 
was no common responsibility which ‘Tested on | 


| George Fox when he counselled his Friends not 


r|to do anything of the kind, but to proceed simply 


in this affair of marriage, as in everything else, 
in the fear of God, and in single dependenee on 
His blessing. It seems to me that if a temporis 
ing spirit had found any place in his mind, be 
would have given way on this question of mar. 
riage, on the plea that the clergyman might be 
applied to as the person appointed by Govern. 
ment to perform the marriage ceremony without 
any admission of the spiritual claim; aud if he 
had done so, who can say that the legal sanction 
given, under the act of 1837, to other marriages 
besides those of the Church of England, would 
not have been indefinitely postponed? Few men 
have practically reversed Paley’s doctrine that 
“whatever is expedient is right,’ so complete. 
ly as George Fox. He believed that in the affairs 
of marriage, as in other things, the ministers of 
the Church of England set up a claim, against 
which he was called to testify. And if he did 
stop to count the cost, and to consider what the 
consequences might be to himself and to his breth- 
ren, there are certainly no symptoms of doubt or 
hesitation to be observed in his words or actions. 

His belief on this subject, as declared by him 
on different occasions, was, that man had no 
authority to joins others in marriage—that nei- 
ther the priest under the law, nor the first minis- 
ters of the Gospel exercised any such function; 
that it was God who joined man and woman in 
marriage befure the fall, and that this is. still 
His prerogative, &c. So early asthe year 1653, 
he issued a paper of advice to Friends who were 
contemplating marriage to lay their intentions 
‘* before the faithful in time, before anything was 
e-ncluded, and afterwards publish it in the end 
of a meeting, or in a market.’’* 

The question of the validity of Friends’ mar- 
riages was raised on one occasion before Chief 
Justive Hale, who said that “he thought it rea- 


* Journal, p. 395. hie original letter of Geers 
Fox s, written whilst the subject of marriage was un- 
der his consideration, Las been kindly lent me. It is 
addressed to Richard Richardson, schoolmaster, Whee- 
ler Street London. Geo. Fox says—‘ Now, dear R. 
R. I desire that thou would search all the libraries 
concerning marriage, and what they do say of them; 
and the Fathers, and how they did before the monks 
first camein; and when marriage with the priest 


>|} camein; and search historiesand laws, and see what 


thoucanst bring out both good and bad and what 
maketh a marriage—and do what thou canst in this 
thing,” &c. 


—_ of & 
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sonable, and consistent with natural rights and 
the precepts of the Gospel that all marriages 
made according to the several religious persua- 
sions of the parties ought to be valid in law.” 
Other judges expressed a similar opinion on dif- 
ferent occasions ; but it was not until the passing 
of the Act introduced by Lord Campbell in 1847, 
that the marriages contracted by Friends prior to 
the Marriage Act of 1837, received the positive 
sanction of s‘atutelaw.* In 1707, more than fifty 
years after the first solemnization of marriage in 
the Society,* the Meeting for Sufferings advised 
Friends to make their wills in such a way as not 
to raise the question of the validity of their mar- 
riages. It was recommended that in such docu- 
ments the wifeshould be described by her maiden, 
as well as by her married name, Xe. 

There is no reference to the consent of parents 
in the earlier Bristol minutes in relatién to mar- 
riage, and the meeting seems only to have con- 
cerned itself with the question of the orderly cou- 
duct of the parties, and with such publication 
being made bi fore the marriage as might afford 
an opportunity for any one to object who had a 
rightto do so. Inthe eighth month of L669, G. Fox 
and Margaret Fell, the widow of Judge Fell, de- 
clared their intention of marriage to the Bristol 
Meeting, and on that occasion several of Marga- 
ret Fell’s children, who were present, expressed 
in strong terms their approval of the proposed 
union. This may, perhaps, have suggested to 
Friends here the propriety of ascertaining in 
other cases that the consent of parents was given. 

At all events such consent began to be record- 
ed soon afterwards. It is also possible that in the 
conscientious care manifested by George Fox not 
to interfere with the pecuniary interests of the 
former marriage, may have originated the care 
which Friends here also began to take shortly 
after to secure the like benefit in other cases. In 
the form of the certificate agreed to, marriage is 
spoken of as “‘God’s ordinanee.” During the 
time of the last persecution in Bristol, publica- 
tions of marriage were frequently made at New- 
gate and Bridewell, the regular meetings for wor- 
ship being closed. The prisons may indeed be 
said to have been places of worship in those days. 
The regular holding of the Meetings for Discipline 
was also often interrupted. Sometimes they were 
held in private houses, word being left with the 
prisoners where the meeting would be held, that 
Friends who wished to ascertain it might do so 
by calling at the prison. 

In many cases the publication of the marriage 
was the only means taken to ascertain whether 
any obstruction existed to its solemnization : but 
when the parties making application were but 
little known to the meetings, or had been guilty 


* Campbell’s Lives of the Cuief Justices, Vol. [, p. 
558, 

+ The first marriage registered by Friends in Bristol 
took place in 1657. 


of disorderly conduct, committees were appoint- 
ed to make inquiry respecting them. There 
was, fur the most part, a disposition shown to 
form a charitable judgement of such applicants; 
and in some cases in which their conduct would 
not permit of their being recognised as Friends by 
being allowed to marry at meeting, an ‘ntermeddi- 


| ate course was adopted, as appears by the follow- 


ing minute of the ‘I'wo-weeks Meeting in Bristol, 
in 1687 :-—** Whereas A. B. and C. D have sig- 
nified at a former meeting their intention of mar- 
riage, and desire to accomplish the same in the way 
and manner of Friends: but inasmuch as we find 
that the young man have not walked as a Friend, 
convinced of the truth which we profess, but 
rather so contrary thereunto, as that we have not 
freeness to countenance their marriage in the 
meeting, in the way and manner of Friends: yet, 
forasmuch as we do not find but that they may 
be clear from all other persons in relation to mar- 
riage, and that they may have their parents’ con- 
sent, we do not see meet to concern ourselves to 
obstruct or hinder them; but shall leave them 
either to wait longer, for our better satisfaction, or 
to consummate the same as soon as they please, 
amongst such Friends as may be free to be present 
thereat: or otherwise, as they shall see meet.”’* 
In the year 1700 sucha case occurred, in which 
the parties were allowed to marry “ before wit- 
nesses in the meeting-house.” 


FAT MEAT AND DISEASE 


Dr. Dixon, in The Scalpel, assumes that the use 
of oil would decrease the victims of consumption 
nine tenths, and that this is the whole secret of the 
use of cod-liver oil. Dr. Hooker also sustains this 
opinion, in the followingsummary ofobservations : 
First—of all the persons bet ween the ages of fifteca 
and twenty-two years, more than one fifth cannot 
eat fat meat; second—of persons at theage of forty 
five, all excepting one in less than fifty habitual- 
ly use fat meat ; third —of persons who, between 
the age of fifteen and twenty-two, avoid fat meat, 
a few acquire an appetite for it, and live toa 
good old age, while the greater portion die with 
phthisis before thirty-five ; fourth—of persons 
dyivg with phthisis between the age of twelve 
and forty-five, niue-tenths, at least, have never 


* Among James Dix’s manuscripts is a report of a 
committee appointed in 1674 to consider what course 
should be adopted in certain cases, in which, though 
the conduct of the parties bad been disordely, the meet- 
ing might wish to avoid casting them off, and leaving 
them “ open to the temptation of going to the priests” 
to be married. That committee recommended that if 
in such cases Friends were satisfied of the penitence 
of the parties, the marriage should be allowed to be 
solemnized before witnesses ; and that a tesumony 
to be issued by Friends agaiust their misconduct, to- 
gether with the declaration of their repentance, and 
the certifica'e of their marriage, should be copied to- 
gether in the book containing the declarations of re- 
pentance sent by delinquents to the Men’s Meeting 
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used fat meat. Most persons who avoid fat meat | stone, which indicate where there were a theatre 
also use little butter or oily gravies, though many | and an amphitheatre, and the foundations and 
compensate for this want, in part at least, by a | pillars of these three beautiful temples. 
free use of those articles, and also milk, eggs,and | We have lingered around these ruins for hours, 
saccharine substances. But they constitute an |admiring the beauty of their proportions, and 
imperfect substitute for fat meat, without which, | longing to extort from them some more informa 
sooner or later, the body is almost sure to show | tion of their origin and demolition, and of the 
the effects of deficient calorification. history and overthrow of those by whose hands 
_ | they were reared. But, although so full of ex. 
: Baia ¥ ; ression, they were dumb; and we must leaye 
FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. ha as we found them, silent witnesses that here 
a populous city once stood, which pestilence 
wasted, war emptied of its inhabitants, aud time 


| 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 30, 1859. | 
= has well-nigh obliterated. Mosses and plants of 


S. ‘ %o 66 CY repeat) . De 8 ’ : s 7 
S. M. Janncy’s “ Conversations on Religious | various kinds are gradually creeping over thes 
: ws : a i : , 
Subjects,” a third edition of which was pub- | walls, and covering the floors they enclose. Liz 
lished in 1843, contains a clear exposition of re- | zards—emblews of desolation—are seen continual. 
ligious truth, and in this day of serious inquiry ly running in and out of the crevices that time 
Soe ieee has made’in these walls and columns ; and snail 
its republication in our columns may be useful. * 
W F el tke ' J have planted themselves all about, as if assured 
€ understand the edition has been exhausted. | that the foot of time will move more slowly than 


themselves in the utter demolition of these 
Disp, 4th of 3d mo., ExizasetH ANN, wife of William | wasted ruins. 
W. Tilton, a member of Shewsbury monthly meeting, Salerno 83 o'clock, 
oy: We all agree that the day has been spent de. 
lightfully. We rose at half-past 5, break fasted 
at 6, and started in a good carriage, drawn by 
three horses abreast, at half-past 6. The sky was 
My dear Friends: I wish you were here to| witnout a cloud, and the air bracing, but not 
partake of the pleasure I am now enjoying. We | cold, not colder than it is wont to be with us the 
came, yesterday afternoon from Naples to Cava, | latter part of May. Our road took us through a 
and thence to Salerno—about 30 miles—and | most pieturesque country. The background was 
thence, this morn, in a carriage, 24 miles, to| a distant range of ragged mountains, marked a 
this site of the ancient Greek city of Pxstum. | down their sides by voleanic action, and their tops 
1 am now, at this hour of noon, seated upon | covered with snow. Nearer to us we have seen 
a mass of rock, the ruin, no doubt, of some build- | hills green all over with the foliage of the olive 
ing, in front of what is called the Basilica, and | trees; and immediately on either side of our 
just so as to command the best view of the Tem- | road, for the first twelve miles, were fields under 
ple of Neptune, within sight of another temple, | the pecnliar cultivation of the Italian peasantry, 
one-fourth of a mile off, that seems to stand ina | the land thrown into ridges, and bearing wheat 
line with these. The Temple of Neptune is the | or oats, already several inches high, or beans, or 
most entire, and is in every respect the grandest | lupins, or other garden vegetables, all as far for- 
and most beautiful of the three. I shall bring | ward as the same kind would be with us at the 
home pictures of these most interesting ruins, | last of May. Every now and then our eyes have 
and therefore shall not attempt here any descrip- | been reguled by the sight of orchards of orange 
tivo of them. They are all three strictly Grecian | and lemon trees, laden with their fruits, and one 
buildings, of the Doric order, bearing, therefore, | garden wall lined with rose bushes, some of them 
a general resemblance to each other; and ‘yet | in flowers. 
each has peculiarties that give to it an interest of| After twelve or fourteen miles, we came to 
of its own. more sterile or less well cultivated tracks of coun- 
I cannot describe what I am seeing ; I can | try, some of them lying waste, open to the road, 
only tell you some of the feelings that are cours- | and others traversed by herds of neat cattle and 
ing through my bosum. | tame buffaloes, which seem to be used in the same 
These buildings cannot be less than 2,500, or | way as cows and oxen. 
3,000 years old. They tell of scientific attain-| Everywhere we have seen women and girls 
ments, artistic skill, aesthetic taste in some re- | working in the fields, the same as men, digging, 
spects equal, in others superior, to those of our | hoeing, ploughing, bearing heavy bordens upon 
day. They tell of a large population once dwell- | their heads. And they are to be seen in much 
ing upon this beautiful plain. But no other ves- | greaternumbers. So many men are absorbed by 
tiges of them remain, not even their burial places, | the Neapolitan army,the Roman Catholic Church, 
Nothing remains of this once populous city but |and are occupied in the fisheries and coasting 
portions of the wall that surrounded it—heaps of | trade, that the women are left to do the farming 


LETTER FROM SAMUEL J. MAY. 
Pastum, February 12, 1859. 
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and gardening ; yes, and severer labor, too. Be- 
tween Cava and Salerno, the King is making a 
railroad. It is to run, much of the way, along 
the ledges of the rocky mountain range, over- 
hanging precipices, crossing deep gorges and 
ravines, and therefore requiring a vast amount of 
bard digging and heavy masonry. Yet we saw, 
all along the way, women and girls handling 
stones and carrying baskets of dirt upon their 
heads, not knowing the use of wheelbarrows. 

As you will now be ready to believe, the, 
Italian peasantry and laboring people are a very 
coarse, hard looking set. They are, many of 
them, about as dark-complexioued as our 
Onondaga Indians, and as dirty in their person- 
al appearance and domestic habits. Their dwell- 
ings are not much, if any, larger, seldom more | 
than one story high, built of stone, and covered | 
with a cement that looks like stone and*is almost 
as hard; or they are rooms excavated in the 
rock at the base or on the sides of the mountains, 
whose slope these poor people cultivate, where- | 
ever there is soil, and where a terrace can be 
built. They have few, if any, windows in their 
houses, and depend for the light and air they 
need upon the open doorway. 

The farming and domestic utensils of these | 
people are of the rudest sort. ‘Their hoes, shovels | 
and axes no Yankee would deign to use; and 
their plough is nothing but a pointed stick fasten- 
ed in the pole to which the oxen or doukeys are 
attached, at an angle of 30 or 35 degrees, the 
other end held by the driver, so as to guide the 
point to make the furrow orscratch in the ground 
which he intends. 

Almost all the women that we have seen, whowere 
not employed in the fields or on the roads, were | 
wielding the distaff, and diligently spinning flax, 
in the scriptual and classic manner. It was plea- 
sant to see the simple process, and J. KE. tried) 
his hand at it, but found it required an art or} 
slight of hand which he did not possess. 

Amauri, Feb. 18.—To-day we have had a} 
more delightful ride than ever before. 
come from Salerno to Amalfi, about 20 wiles, 
passing several villages and two large towns. Wel 
Were brought in a good coach drawn by three 
smart horses, over the post-road made by order 
of the King and opened in 1853. This road, 
though not quite wide enough, is admirably 
built, high upon the water, along the very pre-| 
cipitous side of the range of jagged, craggy moun- 
tains that all along the way overhang this north- 
ern shore of the Bay of Salerno. No description 
could give you an adequate idea of the winding, | 
tortuous course of this remarkable road, much less 





of the picturesque scenes that were continually | 


bursting upon our sight as we turned the often 


We have | 


practicable places. There are no mountains in our 
country, that I ever saw, which resemble these 
—none so jagged, peaked and every way irregu- 
lar, and so often bald withal. Yet have we seen 
to-day villages, and large orchards of orang? and 
lemon trees, built upon terraces, one above an- 
other, up toa dizzy height; and often solitary 
villas or monasteries or old castles stauding upon 
pinnacles so abrupt that the ascent to them must 


| be most laborious, to the infirm impossible. I 


would not live in such places, but they make 
very attractive pictures. 

Amalfi, where we shall pass to night, was once 
a large, important city, containing 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. There are now only about 7,000. These 
are employed, for the most part, in the manu- 
facture of paper, soup and maccaroni. There is 
also a cathedral here, uoder which lie buried the 
remains of St. Andrew, the patron of the city. 

Awalfi is a queer place, built upon the ascent 
of a very steep mountain side. I clambered 
up, with ene of our travelling companions, more 


| than 200 feet above the foundations of our hotel, 


through narrow, paved lanes, up narrower stone 
stairways, between blocks of houses three or 
four stories high, and then saw terraces of houses 
almost as much higher still. When we reported, 
over our supper table, what we had discovered, 
we were told that the other members of our 
party had been exploring the city in another di- 
rection. They had descended from our hotel 
through one narrow street after another, fifty or 
sixty feet, as they estimated, and saw other alleys 
still leading downwards. They stayed their 
course ata church in which they found many 
poor women and children at evening prayer. 
Quite a number of them left their devotions to 
beg “ grane’’ of the strangers. Amalfi is some- 
what distinguished, even in southern Italy, for 
the paupers who infest the streets, and haunt 
especially the spots where travellers are likely to 
come. Indeed, everywhere in southern Italy 
the pleasure of travelling is seriously impaired by 
the importunity of beggurs. 

Our hotel—La Luoa—was formerly a monas- 
tery. Weare occupying one of the sitting rooms 
of the “ Holy Brethren,” and shall sleep to-night 
in their cells. Upon the ceiling, over one of 
our narrow beds, is a picture of the Virgin 
Mary, who seems to be more adored in this part 
of Italy than God or Christ. The wails of the 
house and the partitions are all stone, and only 
whitewashed, so that it appears more like a 
prison than a dwelling for honest men. Never- 
theless, I trust our sleep will be sound and re- 
freshing, for we are not a little fatigued. So 
good night. Yours, truly, S. J. May. 
— Syracuse Standard. 





very acute angles that are made by the irregulari- 
ties of this mountainous range. Now above us, 
how below, villages or smaller groups of houses 
Were seen, standing in what seemed the most im- 


Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one 
wind, live in peace; and the God of love and 
| peace shall be with you. 
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From the Patent Office Report. 


ON THE PRACTICABILITY 
IN 


OF THE TEA CULTURE 
THE UNITED STATES. 

That an article so generally regarded as a 
prime necessity by every civilized nation should 
be restricted in its production for centuries al- 
most entirely to the country of its origin, al- 
though corresponding regions with respect to 
soil and climate have been open to its introduc- 
tion and culture, is an anomaly in the physical 
and social history cf the globe. 
China, though acknowledged by most persons as 
a luxury, and by some even as food, is a com- 
modity from which the people of no country 
should be deprived. On the contrary, it may 
not be improper to repeat what was stated in a 
former volume, that in this case, as well as in 
most others, it is the policy of every government 
to gratify the wishes of its people, and to facili- 
tate the acquisition of this luxury by its econo- 
mical importation, or, what would be far more 
desirable, to extend the production to its own 
soil. As to the expediency in the United States 
of such a measure as that last named, little more 
need be said than that most of our citizens will 
have it, cost what it may, and millions of dollars 
will annually be paid for its importation, until its 
extensive culture shall be established in our soil. 

From the supposed general resemblance of the 
soil and climate of the tea districts in China, and 
those of certain regions in our Southern States, 
various attempts have been made by private in- 
dividuals to introduce this plant, which, in all 
cases, ultimately resulted unsuccessfully, either 
from accident or the want of an adequate know- 
ledge of its culture, but more particularly of the 
manipulation of the leaves when grown. Thus, 
tea was introduced into Georgia in the year 1772, 
and more recently into South Carolina in 1848 
and 1852. 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE BLACK AND GREEN TEA PLANT. 

In the edition of Mr. Fortune’s “ Wanderings 
in China,” published in 1846, are some observa- 
tions upon the plants from which tea is made in 
different parts of the Celestial Empire; while 
acknowledging that the Canton plant, known to 
botanists as Thea Lohea, was distinct from the 
more northern one, called Thea viridis, he en- 
deavored to show that both black and green teas 
could be produced from either, and that the dis- 
similarity of appearance, so far as color was con- 
cerned, depended only upon manipulation. In 
proof of this, he remarked that the black-tea 
plant, found by him near Foo-chow-foo, at no 
great distance from the Bohea hills, seemed 
identical with the green-tea plant of Chekiang. 
These observations were met by the objection 
that, although he had been in many of the tea 
districts near the coast, yet he had not seen the 
more extensive ones inleund which furnish the 
teas of commerce. Since that time, Mr. Fortune 
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has visited both the green tea country of Hywny. 


chow and the black tea districts about Woo. 
shan ; and, during these long journeys, he veri. 
fied the opinions previously formed. It is quite 
true that the Chinese rarely make the two kind 
of tea in the same district, but this is more for 
the sake of convenience and from custom thay 
for any other reason. The workmen, too, gene. 
rally made that kind of tea best with which they 
have had the most practice. Although this may 
generally be the case in the great tea districts, 
there are some exceptions. It is well know 


that the fine Moning districts, near the Poyang 
Lake, which are constantly rising in importance 
on account of the superior character of their 
black teas, formerly produced nothing but gree 
teas. At Canton, green and black teas are mak 
from the Thea bohea at the pleasure of the 
manufacturer, or according to the demand. 


CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE TEA PLANTATIONS, 


In the black-tea districts of China, as in the 
green, large quantities of young plants are yearly 
raised from seeds. These seeds are gathered a 
maturity, in October, mixed immediately after 
and packed in sand and earth, in which they ar 
kept during the winter months. In this manner, 
they are preserved fresh until spring, when they 
are thickly sown in some corner of the farm, 
whence they are afterwards transplanted. Some 
times, they are sown in rows, where they are 
destined to grow, and consequently do not re. 
quire to be removed. When about a year old, 
the plants are usually from nine inches to a foot 
in height, and are ready for transplanting. ‘They 
are set in rows about four feet apart, in bunches, 
or hills, three or four feet asunder along the 
rows, with five or six plants to each bunch. Ih 
some cases, however, when the svil is poor, a 
in many parts of Woo-e-shan, they are planted 
very close in the rows, and appear like hedge 
when fully grown. 

The young plantations are always made in the 
spring, and are well watered by the rains which 
fall at the change of the monsoon in April and 
May. The damp, moist weather, at this season, 
enables the plants to establish themselves in theit 
new quarters, where they afterwards require but 
little care, except in keeping the ground free 
from weeds. 

When the winters are very severe the natives 
tie straw bands round the young tender shrubs 
to protect them from the cold, and to prevent 
them from cracking or bursting from frost or sno¥. 

A tea plantation, when seen at a distance, 
looks like a little shrubbery of evergreens. As 
the traveller threads his way among the rocky 
scenery of Woo-e-shan, these plantations, which 
are constantly seen dotting the hill sides, afford 
a pleasing contrast to the strange and often bar 
ren surface by their rich, dark-green leaves 
When young, they are allowed to grow unm? 
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ested for two or three years, or until they are 
well established and producing strong and vigor- 
pus shoots. The practice of plucking the leaves 
s very prejudicial to this shrub, and the natives 
ylways take care that the plant shall be in a 
igorous and healthy condition before this ope- 
ation is commenced. Even when the planta- 


ions are in full bearing, they never take many 
eaves from the weaker plants, in order that their 


rowth may not be checked. Fur, under the 
best mode of treatment, and on the most con- 
genial soil, they ultimately become stinted and 
nhealthy, and are never profitable when old. 
Jence,in Well managed tea-districts, the natives 
noually renove old plantations aad supply their 
places with fresh ones. 

The first crop of leaves is usually taken from 
he plants the third year. When under cultiva- 
ion, they rarely attain a greater height than 
hree or four feet. The length of time which a 
ea plantation will remain in full bearing de- 
pends, of course, upon a variety of circumstances, 
but with the most careful treatment consistent 
vith profit, the plants will not be of much value 
fter ten or twelve years of age; in fact, they 


ften dry up, and the space must be replanted | 


ithin that period. 
MANIPULATION OF THE TEA LEAVES. 
It is not the intention of the pre-ent paper to 
unter minutely into the subject of the manipula- 
on of bluck.and green teas. These methods, it 


pay be stated, differ from oneanother in several | 


articulars, which are quite sufficient to account 


br the difference of color. It would seem scarcely | 


ecessary to remark that both kinds of tea 
re gathered from the shrubs in the same way, 


nd are made from the same description of leaves, | 


amely, those which are young and recently 
brmed. 

Green Tea.—When the leaves intended to be 
bade into green tea are brought in from the 
lantations, they are thinly spread out on flat 
awboo trays, in order that the superfluous mois- 
te may be evaporated. They remain only for 
short time exposed in this manner, say, gene- 
ally, from one to two hours. This, however, 


epends much upon the state of the weather. In | 
he meantime, the roasting pans have been heat- | 


dwith a brisk wood fire. A portion of the 
aves are then thrown intoeach pan, and rapidly 
hoved about and shaken up with both hands. 
hey are immediately affected by the heat, be- 
bmlng quite flaccid and moist, and giving outa 
busiderable vapor. In this state, they remain 
bur or five minutes, when they are quickly 
rawn out and placed on the rolling table. 

Next commences the rolling process. Several 
hen, stationed at the table, divide the leaves 
mong them. Each takes as many as he can 
ress with his hands, and makes them up in the 
brm of a ball, which is rolled upon the rattan- 
orked table, and in this manner becomes great- 
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ly compressed, the object being to get rid of a 
portion of the sap, or moisture, and at the same 
time to twist the leaves. These balls are fre- 
quently shaken out and passed from hand to 
hand until they reach the head workman, who 
carefully examines them to see if they have ac- 
quired the requisite twist. When he is satisfied 
of this, the leaves are removed from the rolling 
table and shaken out upon flat trays, until the 

| remaining balls have undergone the same pro- 
cess. In uo case are they allowed to lie long in 
this condition, and sometimes they are removed 
at once to the roasting-pan. 

Ilaving been thrown again into the pin, a 
slow and steady charcoal fire is kept up, and the 
leaves are put into rapid motion by the hands of 
the operators. Sometimes they are thrown upon 
the rattan-table and rolled a second time. In 

| from an hour to an hour and a half the leaves 
become well dried, and their color “fixed ;” that 

|is, there is no danger of their turning black. 
| They are now of a dullish green, but afterwards 

} beeon.e brighter. This process, it is to be under- 

stood, does not apply to teas which are artilicially 

colored. As the most particular part of the ope- 
ration is now finished, the tea is put aside until 

a larger quantity has been made. 

The second part of the process consists of win- 
nowing and passing the tea through sieves of 
different sizes, in order to get rid of the dust and 
other impurities, and todivide the tea into classes, 
known by the names of “twankay,” ‘“ hyson 
skin,” “hyson,” “ young hyson,” “gunpowder,” 
&c. During this operation, it is “refined,” the 
coarse kinds once, and the finer sorts three or 
four times. At this stage the color has become 
more decided, and the leaves of the superior 
kinds are of a dull bluish green. 

Thus it will be observed, with reference to 
green tea, that, first, the leaves are roasted al- 
mostimmediately after they are gathered ; second, 
that they are quickly dried off after the process 
of rolling. 

Black Tea.—When the leaves designed to be 
manufactured into black tea are brought in from 
the plantation, they are spread upon large bam- 
boo mats or trays, and are allowed to lie in this 
state for a consideruble time. If brought in at 
night, they remain upon the trays until the next 
morning. They are next gathered up by the 
workmen with both hands and thrown into the 
air, in order to separate as they fall. In this 
manner, they are tossed about and slightly beat- 
en or patted with the hands until they becume 
flaccid and soft, when they are cast into heaps 
and allowed to remain in this condition for an 
hour, or, perhaps, a little longer. When exami- 
| ned, at the expiration of this period, they appear 
to have undergone a slight change in color, are 
soft and moist, and emit a fragrant smell. 

The next part of the process is exactly the 
same as in the manipulation of green tea. ‘The 
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leaves are thrown into an iron pan, when they 
are roasted for about five minutes, and rolled upon 
the rattan table. 


After being rolled, the leaves are thinly sha- 
ken out on sieves, and expused to the air out of 
doors. For this purpose, a frame-work made of 
bamboo is seen in front of cottages among the 
tea hills. In this condition, the leaves are al- 
lowed to remain for about three hours, while the 
workmen are employed in going over the sieves 
in rotation, turning the leaves and separating 
them from each other. A fine, dry day, when 
the sun is not too bright, seems to be preferred 
for this part of the operation. 


The leaves having now lost a large portion of 
their moisture, and become considerably reduced 
in size, are removed into the factory, where they 
are xguin put into the roasting-pan for three or 
four minutes, and taken out and rolled as before. 
A charcoal fire is now got ready, over which is 
placed a tubular basket, narrow in the middle 
and wide at each end. A sieve is dropped into 
this tube, on which the leaves are shaken toa 
thickness of about an inch. After five or six 
minutes of careful watching, the leaves are re- 
moved from the fire and rolleda third time. As 
the balls come from the hands of the roller, they 
are placed in a heap, until the whole batch has 
been rolled. They are again shaken on the sieves, 
and set over the fire a little while longer. Some- 
times the last-named operation, namely, heating 
and rolling, is repeated a fourth time, or until 
the leaves have assumed a dark color. When 
the whole batch has been gone over in this man- 
ner, it is thickly placed in the baskets, which are 
once more set over the charcoal fire. 
rator now makes a hole with his hand through 
the centre of the leaves, in order to allow vent 
to any smoke or vapor which may rise from the 
charcoal, as well as to admit the heat, and then 
covers the whole with a flat basket. Previous to 
this, the heat has been greatly reduced by cover- 
ing up the fire. The tea now remuins over this 
slow fire until it is quite dry, being carefully 
watched, however, by the manufacturer, who 
every now and then stirs it up with his hands so 
that the whole.mass may be equally exposed to 
the heat. The black color is now fairly produced, 
but afterwards improves. The after processes, 
such as sifting, picking, and “refiring,”’ are car- 
ried on at the convenience of the workman. 

Thus it will be seen, with reference to the 
leaves which are to be converted into. black tea, 
First, that they are allowed to lie for some time 
spread out in the factory, and before they are 
roasted. Second, that they are tossed about until 
they become flaccid aud soft, and then left in 
heaps, and that this also is done before they are 
roasted. Third, that after being roasted for a 
few minutes and rolled, they are exposed in a soft 
and moist state for several hours to the air. 


The ope- | 
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Fourth, that they are at last dried slowly 
charcoal fires. 

The differences in the manufacture of bh, 
and green teas are therefore most marked, whj 
will fully account for the variations in color, 
well as for the effect produced on some consti 


tions by green tea. 
(To be continued.) 


UNNOTICED HEROES. 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


Woods have their blossoms which we ne’er beholj 
And skies their worlds whose light is never 
shown, 
Ocean its treasures of unnoted gold, 
And earth her heroes that are all unknown. 


You meet them as they pas3, and heed them not, 
You may not know what hosts before them fell; 

You may not count the battles they have fought 
The wreaths that crown them are invisible. 


Yet they have fought and conquered ; they have b 
Night after night beside the couch of pain, 

They have confronted scorn and death, and lent 
Their blood to make the stricken whole again. 


They have been pilgrims to that desert shrine, 
Which sorrow rears in the black realm, Despair 

Oft have they struggled in that gloomy mine 
Where only dust is made the toiler’s share. 


They have beheld their sweetest hopes decay, 
Oft have they seen their brightest dreams depart 
Have seen their golden idols turned to clay, 
And many bear within a broken heart. 


| Their veiled and mighty scars they ever bear,— 


Those scars that lie deep burned into the soul 


Won where the flaming eyes of vengeance glare, 


And the tumultuous fires of passion roll. 


| They have been victors! they have conquered fiell! 
Earth’s dreaded Hannibals could never win, 

They have struck down the sword ambition wields 
And trampled Lust and chained the hands of Si 


They have won captives! their sweet tones }b 
brought 
The erring back to virtue’s flowery path ; 
Their own and other’s hearts submissive taught 
To God’s high will, and smoothed the brow 
wrath. 
They drink the dregs of trembling ; but their mos 
And anguished wails they stifle in their breast; 
They say there is an ear that hears their groans, 
And in his house the weary will find rest. 


Want, grief, the scorn of man, on them descend, 
They only say, it is His righteous will ; 

With chastened spirits to that will they bend, 
Believing, striving, hoping, loving still. 


O! there are daily martyrdoms that we 

Heed not, the sufferers are to us unknown, 
But angels from the walls of Eden see 

How glorious are the laurels they have sown. 


THOUGHTS WHILE SHE ROCKS THE CRADLE 
BY DR. J. @. HOLLAND. 


What is the little one thinking about? 
Very wonderful things no doubt, 
Unwritten history! unfathomable mystery ; 
But he laughs and cries, and eats and drink 
And chuckles and crows, and nods and winks 
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As if his head were as full of kinks, 
And curious riddles, as any sphinx ! 


Warped by colic and wet by tears, 
Punctured by pins, and tortured by fears, 
Uur little nephew will lose two years ; 
And he’ll never know 
Where the summers go 
Ye need not laugh, for he’ll find it so! 


Who can tell what the baby thinks? 

Who can follow the gossamer links 
By which the manikin feels his way 

Out from the shores of the great unknown, 
Blind, and wailing, and all alone, 

Into the light of day ? 


Out from the shores of the unknown sea, 
Tossing in pitiful agony ! 

Of the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 
Specked with the barks of the little souls— 

Barks that were launched on the other side, 
And slipped from heaven on an ebbing tide! 


And what does he think of his mother’s eyes ? 
What does he think of his mother’s hair? 
What of the cradle roof that flies 
Forward and backward through the air? 
What does he think of his mother’s breast— 
Bare and beautiful, smooth and white, 
Seeking it ever with fresh delight— 
Cup of his joy and couch of his rest? 
What does he think when her quick embrace 
Presses his hand and buries his face 
Deep where the heart-throbs sink and swell 
With a tendernes she can never tell, 
Though she murmur the words 
Of all the birds— 
Words she has learned to murmur well? 


Now he thinks he’ll go to sleep ! 

I can see the shadows creep 
Over his eyes, in soft eclipse, 

Over his brow, and over his lips, 
Out to his little finger tips. 

Softly sinking, down he goes! 
Down he goes! down he goes! 

See! be is hushed in sweet repose ! 


From the Atiantic Monthly. 
OUGHT WOMEN TO LEARN THE ALPHABET? 
(Concluded from page 91.) 


There are duties devolving on cvery human 
being,—duties not small or few, but vast and 
aried,—which spring from home and private 
life, and all their sweet relations. The support 
or care of the humblest household is a function 
rorthy of men, women, and angels, so far as it 
goes. From these duties none must shrink, 
neither man nor woman ; the loftiest genius can- 
not ignore them ; the sublimest charity must be- 
gin with them. They are their own exceeding 
great reward, their self-sacrifice is infinite joy, 
and the selfishness which discards them receives 
in return loneliness and a desolate old age. Yet 
these, though the most tender and intimate 
portion of human life, do not form its whole. It 
is given to noble souls to crave other interests 
also, added spheres, not necessarily alien from 
these,—larger knowledge, larger action also,— 
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duties, responsibilities, anxieties, dangers, all the 
aliment that history has given to its heroes. Not 
home less, but humanity more. When the high- 
born English lady in the Crimean hospital, order- 
ed to a post of almost certain death, only raised 
her hands to heaven and said, ‘‘ Thank God !” 
she did not renounce her true position as woman, 
she claimed it. When the queen of James I. of 
Scotland, already immortalized by him in stately 
verse, won a higher immortality by welcoming to 
her fair bosom the daggers aimed at his,—when 
the Countess of Buchan hung confined in her 
iron cage, outside Berwick Castle, in penalty for 
crowning Robert the Bruce,—these things were 
as they should be. Man must not monopolize 
these privileges of peril, birthright of great souls. 
Serenades and compliments must not replace the 
nobler hospitality which shares with woman the 
opportunity of martyrdom. Great administra- 
tive duties also, cares of state, for which one should 
be born gray-headed, how nobly do these sit upon 
a female brow! Each year adds to the storied 
renown of Elizabeth of England, greatest sov- 
ereign of the greatest of historic nations. Chris- 
tina of Sweden, alone among the crowned heads 
of Europe, (sosays Voltaire, ) sustained the dignity 
of the throne against Kichelieu and Mazarin. 
And they most assuredly did not sacrifice their 
womanhood in the process; for her Britannic 
Majesty’s wardrobe included four thousand 
gowns,—and Mlle. de Montpensier declares, 
that, when Christina had put on a wig of the 
latest fashon, “she really looked extremely pret- 
Should this evidence of feminine attributes 
appear to some sterner intellects frivolous and 
insufficient, it is, nevertheless, adapted to the 
level of the style of argument it answers 
Les races se féminisent, said Buffon,—“ The 
world is growing more feminine.” It is a com- 
pliment, whether the naturalist intended it or not. 
Time has brought peace; peace, invention ; and 
the poorest woman of to-day is born to an inheri- 
tance such as her ancestors never dreamed of. 
Previous attempts to confer on woman social and 
political equality,—as when Leopold, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, made them magistrates, or when the 
Hungarian revolutionists made them voters, or 
when our own New Jersey tried the same ex- 
periment, in a guarded fashion, in early times, 
and then revoked the privilege, because (as in the 
ancient fable) the women voted the wrong way, 
—these things were premature, and valuable 
only as concessions to a supposed principle. But 
in view of the rapid changes now going on, he is 
a rash man who asserts the “ Woman Question” 
to be anything but a mere question of time. The 
fulcrum has been already given, in the alphabet, 
and we must simply watch and see whether the 
earth does not move. 
In this present treatment of the subject, we 
have been more anxious to assert broad principles 
than to work them out into the details of their 
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application. We only point out the plain fact : 
woman must be either a subject or an equal ; 
there is no other permanent ground. Kvery 
concession to a supposed principle only involves 
the necessity of the next concession for which 
that principle calls. Once yield the alphabet, 
and we abandon the whole long theory of sub- 
jection and coverture ; the past is set aside, and 
we have nothing but abstractions to fall back up- 
on. Reasoning abstractly, it must be admitted 
that the argument has been, thus far, entirely 
on the women’s side, inasmuch as no man has 
yet seriously tried to meet them with argument. 
It is an alarming feature of this discussion, that 
it hus reversed, very generally, the traditional 
position of the sexes: the women have had all 
the logic ; and the most intelligent men, when 
they have attempted the other side, have limited 
themselves to satire and gossip. What rational 
woman, we ask, can be convinced by the nonsense 
which is talked in ordinary society around her, 
—as, that it is right to admit girls to common 


schocls, and equally right to exclude them from | 


colleges,—that it is proper for a woman to sing 
in public, but indelicate for her to speak in 
public,—that a post-office box is an unexception- 
able place tu drop a bit of paper into, but a ballot- 
box terribly dangerous? No cause in the world 
can keep above water, sustained by such con- 
tradictions as these, too feeble and slight td be 
diguified by the name of fallacies. Some persons 
profess to think it impossible to reason with a 
woman, and they certainly show no disposition 
to try the experiment. 

But we must remember that all our American 
institutions are based on consistency, or on 
nothing ; all claim to be founded on the principles 
of natural right, and when they quit those, they 
are lost. In all European mouarchies, it is the 
theory, that the mass of the people are children, 
to be governed, not mature beings, to govern 
themselves. This is clearly stated, and con- 
sistently applied. In the free States of this Union, 
we have formally abandoned this theory for one 
half of the human race, while for the other half 
it still flourishes in full force. The moment the 
claims of woman are broached, the democrat be- 
comes a monarchist. What Americans common- 
ly criticize in English statesmen, namely, that 
they habitually evade all arguments based on 
natural right, and defend every legal wrong on 
the ground that it works well in practice, is the 
precise characteristic of our habitual view of 
woman. The perplexity must be resolved some- 
how. We seldom meet a legislator who pre- 
tends to deny that strict adherence to our own 
principles would place both sexes in precisely 
equal positions before law and constitution, as 
well as in school and society. But each has ‘his 
special quibble to apply, showing that in this 
case we must abandon all the general maxims to 
which we have pledged ourselves, and hold only 
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is merged in rank, and the female patrician may 
have far more power than the male plebeiap, 
But, as matters now stand among us, there is no 
aristocracy but of sex: all men are born patr. 
cian, all women are legally plebeian ; all men ay 
equal in having political power, and all women in 
having none. This is a paradox so evident, and 
such an anomaly in human progress, that it can 
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not last forever, without new discoveries in logig 0: 
or else a deliberate return to M. Marechal’s the  ,, 
ory concerning the alphabet. Sorts. 
Meanwhile, as the newspapers say, we anxious. eorieh 
ly await further developments. According tJ i, 
present appearances, the final adjustment lig sa 
mainly in the hands of women themselves. Mer aon, 
can hardily be expected to concede either righty hones 
or privileges more rapidly than they are claimei, @ p 
or to be truer to women than women are to each Ho «| 
other. True, the worst effect of a condition of % 
inferiority is the weakness it leaves behind it; a 
even when we say, ‘Hands off!” the suffere HM. }, 
does not rise. In such a case, there is but ox ra 
counsel worth giving. More depends on deter the p 
mination than even on ability. Will, not talent, oreet 
governs the world. From what pathway of emi: super 
hence were women more traditionally excluded ),..; 
than from the art of sculpture, in spite of Nov the y 
me Praxiteles fecit, sed Anna Damer ?—yt Bi on 
Harriet Hosmer, in eight years, has trod its full oper: 
ascent. Who believed that a poetess could ever yn. 
be more than an Annot Lyle of the harp, v #y,. 
soothe with sweet melodies the leisure of her Hi qq, 
lord, until in Elizabeth Barrett’s hands the thing 4, 
became a trumpet? Where are gone the sneers 54}, 
with which army surgeons and parliamentary Mj yi¢ 
orators opposed Mr. Sidney Herbert’s first pro- J y+), 
position to send Florence Nightingale to the pa 
Crimea? In how many towns has the current § ..1,, 
of popular prejudice against female orators been J poy 
reversed by one winning speech from Lucy Stone! top 
Where no logic can prevail, success silences. First 4 , 
give woman, if you dare, the alphabet, then sum- Beg 
mon her to her career; and though men, ignorant & , jj, 
and prejudiced, may oppose its beginnings, there J oy 
is no danger but they will at last fling around FF go 
her conquering footsteps more lavish praises than J jh, 
ever greeted the opera’s idol,—more perfumed § yi; 
flowers than ever wooed, with intoxicating frag- & gy) 
rance, the fairest butterfly of the ball-room. wor 
INFLUENCE OF OUT DOOR AIR AND SUNSHINE = 
ON LONGEVITY. wis 
A writer in one of the medical magazines pat 
argues that the more out-door air and cheery sun- § 44, 
shine a man can use, the longer he will live. Go § x, 


along any of the fashionable streets of New-York, 
says the writer, and you will find not less than 
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three, and often six, distinct contrivances to 
keep out sunshine and gladness. First, the 
Venetian shutter on the outside; second, the 
close shutter on the inside; third, the blind 
which is moved by rollers; then there are the 
lace curtains, the damask or other material, Xe. 
In the train comes the exclusion of external air 
by means of double sash, and a variety of patent 
contrivances to keep any little stray whiff of air 
from entering from the bottom, sides and tops of 
doors and windows. At this rate, we shall 
dwindle into Lilliputs, if we do not die off sooner. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 


Carnations, and how to Produce Choice 
Sorts. —The best soil for carnations is good loam, 
enriched with well-decayed stable manure, and 
quickened with a little sand. The quantity of 
mavure can only be determined by the previous 
strength of the ground; if made too rich the 
flowers will lose their fine colors, while if left 
too poor, they will want vigor. Norecent man- 
ure should ever come near a fine plant. In the 
spring give a fresh digging, and plant in rows 
three feet by two; this width will make room 
for layers, without which a fine blow of carna- 
tions cannot be maintained above one year. As 
the plants shoot up they should be tied to neat 
green rods; and in order to have a fine blow, 
superfluous flower buds must be pinched off, | 
leaving about three or four to each stem. From | 
the young shoots near the ground, which do not | 
run to flower, the layers are to be selected. The | 
operation is somewhat nice, but, when rightly 
done, is always successful, and good flowers are 
thus preserved and multiplied from year to year. 
Toward the end of July stir up the ground about 
the flowers, and mix with the sod a little well- 
worked compost. Have at hand a sharp pen- | 
knife, a trowel, and a number of small pegs, 
with an angle at each head. Scoop out tle 
earth in the form of a basin around each plant, 
select the strongest shoots for layers, and re. 
move such as are in the way. Then crop the 
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top leaves an inch from the heart, and pinch off 
ill the rest, taking care not to peel the stem. 
Begin an incision on the under side of the shoot, 
alittle below the second joint from the top, and 
cut upward till the joint is slit in the middle. 
Set the pointed extremity made by the slit into 
the bottom of the excavation, and there fix it 
with the peg; place the head of the shoot erect, 
fill in the earth, make it firm, and finish the 
work with a good watering. The young plants 
will be ready for removal by the end of autumn, 
when they may be set in flower pots for the 
Winter. Carnations always require room to ex- 
pand and blow, and, when fully grown, the stalks 
should be tied with a strip of bust to a small 
stake, thrust in the soil at their side. 


Bulbous Plants.—IHyacinths.—The bulbous 
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plants include the hyacinth, narcissus, iris, lily, 
tulip, snowdrop, crocus, and others. The hya- 
cinth has a tapering bulb, shoots up long green 
leaves, and in the centre is a stalk on which the 
bloom, in the form of bells, grows all round, 
causing it to droop or bend. ‘There are several 
varieties, differing in color—as blue, red, and 
white, but the~blue is the most common. The 
hyacinth is a favorite with the Dutch, by whom 
it has, like the tulip, been brought to great per- 
fection. The best kinds have double flowers 
with brilliant colors. A sandy soil and saline 
atmosphere, with a warm exposure, are favorable 
in developing the best properties of these flow- 
ers. The most experienced cultivators carefully 
lift and store the bulbs during winter, though 
this is not absolutely essential. 

The Narcissus.—Of the narcissus there are 
many varieties, which include daffodils, white 
narcissus, jonquils, and polyanthus narcissi, the 
chief difference being in the size and color of 
the petals. Most have a lightish yellow-colored 
flower, with a deeper yellow cup. A fine nar- 
cissus has tall and firm leaves, and from the 
centre springs the round tube-like stalk, on the 
top of which is the bright yellow bloom, with 
petals spreading out like rays froma star. Some 
send up two flower stalks, and the criterion of 
excellence is massiveness and distinctness of 
color in the corolla. Of the polyanthus species 
there are a multitude of sorts, sulphur-colored, 
single and double, white, &c. Like hyacinths, 
the bulbs may remain in the ground during 
winter. 


STATISTICS OF INSANITY. 


The Annual Report of our State Lunatic Hos- 
pital brings some very useful facts to the notice 
of the public. Itis a Jamentable proof of the 
imperfect ideas we all have of civilization and 
proper mental cultivation, that in proportion as 
education and civilization are supposed to be 
progressing among us insanity is also on the in- 
crease. A large proportion of this increase arises 
from perverted views of education and of life from 
a one-sided development and cultivation of our 
natures. 

This report shows that an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. ‘ The great tendency 
of the period is to over exertion and stimulation, 
the baste to be accounted learned, as well as the 
haste to be rich. Children are sent to school 
too young, and if they manifest any evidence of 
smartness, they are encouraged and urged. for- 
ward to a degree their powers are unable to bear. 
Under ten very little mental effort should be 
required of children, and they should be allowed 
a large amount of bodily exercise, health and 
strength being more desirable than any learning 
which at that age they are supposed capable of 
acquiring.” These are the maxims which ex- 
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perience and the highest medical wisdom dictate 
as the best of all preventatives of insanity. 

There is another fact worth noticing ; it is the 
degree to which insanity is curable. Out of two 
hundred and sixty-seven patients, thirty-six were 
restored, thirty more were improved, and four- 
teen died. This seems less favorable than in 
former years. Out of the whole number adwit- 
ted, 1049, 174 have been restored to rea:on, or 
about one in six, and a still larger number im- 
proved. Everything depends on timely treat- 
ment. Within the first three months, proper 
medical treatment can do more than at any other 
time, ond after the first year neglect becomes 
almost irreparable. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 

Seventy Dotiars, invested by several hundred 
young men during the past fall and winter, for tuition. 
books, board, all expenses in full, at the Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh, Pa., has secured, for a great 
majority of them employment this spring, at rates vary- 
ing from $40 to $80 per month. 

Gigantic CLrams.—At a recent meeting of the Boston 
Natural History Society, Dr..C. F. Winslow presented 
the animal ofa gigantic clam from Puget Sound, which 
is said to project its tube from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches. Itiseaten bythe Indians. He has also speci- 
mens of the shells measuring five ty four inches. 

Drav Letrers.—During the quarter which closed 
on the 3lst ult., the openers of dead letters in the 
General Post Office found 2186, which contained an 
aggregate of $10,292. 

The patent office fees last week exceeded $2,500. 
The inventive genius of the country is taking a fresh 
start. 

Money Orpers.—In this useful branch of the postal 
system, the province of Canada is far ahead of the 
United States: they have it and we do not. An ar- 
rangement has just been made, to take effect 6 mo. Ist., 
by which the money-order system of Canada and 
Great Britain will be combined, so that money-orders 
from the latter country will be redeemed at any post 
office in the province, and vice versa. 

Jonathan Pancoast, who worked on the first public 
building erected at Washington, died lately in that 
city, aged 91. He was a native of Burlington, N. J. 

SLavery.—The Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church in session at New Haven, on the 19th inst., 
passed almost unanimously a resolution declaring that 
slavebolding is asin, and shuuld be inserted in the 
general rules as one of the things forbidden by them. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR WomMEN.—It is proposed to esta- 
blish a school on Long Island, about forty miles from 
New York city, for the purpose of teaching horticul- 
ture to orphan girls. The land has already been given, 
and the foundation of the necessary building laid. As 
much of the labor necessary to grow all the finer fruits 
and vegetables can be performed by females, a new 
avenue for the employment of women can thus be 
opened. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Meat.—The Flour market is inactive, 
and prices are unchanged. We quote sales of super- 
fine Flour at $6 50 a6 12 and $6 50 a 6 62 for 
extra family. The sales to the retailers and bakers 
are within the range of the same figures. Sales of 
Rye Flour and Corn Meal continue limited. The 


former at $4 12 per bbl. Corn Meal is held at $3 gy 
for Pennsylvanian. 


Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with fj, 
demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania y 
$1 56 a1 58 per bushel for fair and prime red, apj 
$1 60 a 1 65 for white in store. Rye is in demanj 
and sells at 88 a 89 cts. Corn is in demand; gajy 
of yellow at 88 a 89 cents, afloat. Outs continue dy}. 
sales of prime Pennsylvania at 51 a 53 cents, an 
of Southern at 51 eents. 


CLover seep.—Sales at $5 00 a 5 25 per 64 Ibs. fy 
fair and good quality, and $5 50 a6 00 from secon; 
hands. No further sales of Timothy or Flax seed, 


IGHLAND DALE.—Charles and Catharine Fouls 

inform their friends that their house will be op 

for the reception of boarders, early in the 6th mont), 

It is an elevated situation, one mile from Stroudsbuy 
and four miles from the Delaware Water Gap. 

The cars leave Walnut Street wharf every mornix, 
for Stroudsburg. 

The price of board in 6th and 7th months, will ® 
$6 per week, and in the 8th month, $7 per week. (hi. 
dren under 12 years, half price. 

4th month, 1859. 

(\"rocee mae. BOARDING SCHOOL Fi} 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer sessicn 
of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 5th 
month, 1859, and continue twenty weeks, 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable io advance 
the other in the middle of tbe session. No extn 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

Henry W. Riveway, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 9—3m. 


ONDON BOARDING SCHOOL Fi} 
4YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to con 
mence the next session of this Institution, on the 
of 5:h mo. next. For reference and further partic. 
lars, enquire for circulars of Principal, 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
London Grove, 22d of 3d mo., 1859. 

\NATON ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES 
Ki TERCO., PA.—This Institution will open its sue 
mer term for the reception of Pupils of both sexes, # 
Second day the 2nd of 5th mo. next, and continueit 
session twenty weeks. Circulars, containing term 
and particulars, will be forwarded to every person rt 
questing the same, on application to the Proprietor, 
or to William A. Chandler, Principal Instructor. 

Mary G. Jackson, 

Macerr B. Jackson, 
Address Kennet Square P. Office, Chester Co. la. 

WitiiaM CHANDLER, 

Susanna G. CHANDLER, 
3d mo. 19, 1859.—10 t. 





t Assistants. 


} Proprietors. 


\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL Fok 
THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH OF BOTH SE} 
ES.—All the branches of a liberal English Educatios 
are thoroughly taught in this Institution. Also tit 
French and Latin languages. : 
The summer session will open on the 3d of 5th mo 
1859, and continue 20 weeks, terms $70 per session. 
For full particulars address the Principal for a cit 
cular. 





ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County N. J. 
2 mo. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge street, north side Penna. Bast 





